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z uu = or’ a we ty Be |many different modes by the direct application of ma- 


E. HOLMES, Editor. (nures, whether of vegetable or animal origin, by suf- 
——— fering the accumulation of vegetable matter to remain 
SPECIMEN OF WINTER WHEAT. |upon the ground, or by ploughing in green crops. 

Mr Hiram Foster of this town left a small quantity | 
of winter wheat of his raising at our office. It is a 
very fine specimen. It was sown last August on 
burnt land. According to the usual belief, the last | this substance, 


and as it is not drawn off by any means 
winter was one not very well calculated for a success- unless the vegetation of the trees themselves tn time, 
{ul crop of winter wheat in our latitude, for although | 


|a large amount is collected and thus these lands when 
it was mild, the snow was off the ground most of the the forest is taken off are found to be rich in this mat- 
time, and the freezing and thawing in the spring Was ‘ter and of course more fertile than fields which have 
continued through March and most of April. A speci- had this geine drawn from it year after year without 
men of the flour manufactured by Mr Stanley at our |having a like quantity restored by artificial manuring. 
mill was fully equal to the far famed Genesee. We; uy Morrel Allen of Pembroke. Mass., who, ale 
believe that winter wheat generally succeeds best in [though he has a flock to feed with the hosed) of life on 
Maine 5 . bers, either because there is more or less, Sabbath, also gives them on week days excellent 
litter or “‘ seurf”” on the ground to protect the roots, practical precepts in the field, and has become noted 


( vause the soil is pretty well dres i ; ; ; . 
abies a : nog wah alkaline for his skill and good judgement in Agriculture, re- 
matter, or both. The experiments which have been | : . . . “p98 
' : _ marks in a “ dissertation on the mixture of soils 
tried with this crop among us are notso many orthoro'! _, . > 
; which took the premium of the Plymouth County So- 
as they ought to be. It can be raised north of us, and| . ; , ; 
ciety that “‘ we may go into the forests, and in certain | 
west and south west of us, and why not here ? that’s| : . : 
; | Stages of the growth of the wood, without perceptible 
the question to be solved, and the why not ought to be 


, : / ae injury skim the surface of the whole lot. This soil of 
more satisfactorily ascertained than it is at present. as ‘ nas 
ithe woods, carried in sufficiently large quantities on to 


DESTROYING BUSHES. | old fields will restore them to original productiveness, 

The month of August has always been considered and this will sometimes prove an inexhaustible re- 
the best time in the year to destroy bushes, and it is }S°Urce for renewing old fields; for as oven as the old 
irmly believed by a majority of farmers that the full fields decline, the soil in the wood lot will be again 
inoon of August is the very nick of time to give them renewed and fit to remove.” 
their death blow. Now we see no good reason why many of our for- 

We canuot say, nor have we yet found the man who | Sts and wood lots may not be made to give us food as 
could say from any actual comparative experiments | Well as fuel by taking the skin from the soil and cloth- 
which have been instituted, whether this was actually | 98 Our tillage land with it. 
the case or only an ancient belief, handed down from If it should prove no detriment to the growth of the | 
veneration to generation. Be that as it may, if expe- ‘wood, those lots which are destined for perpetual 
rence has proved that August either inthe full or the | ¥00d-lots might be thus divested of their jackets and 
‘ark of the moon is the best time to destroy bushes, it | the fields on which we depend for support, clothed 
should be attended to during the time. We know, | With it. 
however, from actual experiment that the most effect-| If mingled with ashes leached or unleached, or with 
ual mode of eradicating bushes is to tear them out by | lime they will at once combine—become soluble—dis- 
the roots. Alder bushes and elder bushes, which are | Solved by the moisture or rains and taken up by the 
very tenacious of life, can be effectually destroyed in | crops and thus rendered productive and instead of ly- 
A very large stout hook of iron. is an | ing inert and useless in the depths of the forest, ad- 




















Forest lands annually receive a deposit of leaves and 
| small branches or twigs which collect upon the ground 








this manner, 
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|and decompose and thus supply a constant supply of 


No. 31. 


jart of the farmer. It is returned to the soil in a great} trees have grown and done well the most of the time 


‘ever since. Those trees, near which I did not suffer 
| 4 svire of grass not a weed to grow, however, became 
|mussy and loose at the top of the ground, and many of 
‘them died. On examination I found the main part of 
the roots grew down into the loose gravel like a ma- 
nure fork. 

I then commenced placing flat rocks or pieces of 
boards, or large wood chips under the rvots, when I 
set out my trees, in order to spread the roots in the 
soil, and allowed some grass to grow for the smal! 
roots of the tree to run near the top of the ground. 

[am of the opinion that good orchards may be 
raised on light deep soil, if some sandy, by placing 
flat rocks, pieces of boards, or even hemlock or oak 
bark, under the trees, when they are set out, by ad- 
ding currant, gooseberry, rose, or even raspberry bush- 
es beside the trees, and strawberry vines even would 
notdo any hurt. I should recommend setting out 
fruit trees iv the spring of the year, when the leaves 
are the size of a mouse’s ear. J. W. 





A 
WEANING LAMBS. 


Mr. Hotmes :—You published, sometime since, an 
extract from a lecture delivered by a Mr. Chipman of 
New York—in which the subject of weaning lambs 
was noticed incidentally. If my memory is correct, the 
gentleman supposes that farmers in this State, are 
wholly ignorant of the subject—or at least, have total- 
ly neglected to improve its benefits. Iam aware sir, 
tha: there are many who have not paid proper atten. 
tion to this subject, some no doubt, from their disbelief 
in its utility, but probably more from not having con- 
veniences to do it in a proper manner, or to good ad- 
vantage. I can assure you sir, thatin order to effect 
it thoroughly, it is necessary that the lambs be kept 
out of hearing of the sheep, and that your fences must 
not only be ‘ sheep tight,”’ but “ lamb proof,’’ and un- 
less this is well attended to, you will find it to afford 
pretty active employment to keep either party at home 
or where you wish them to be. 

But to return to the lecture, Mr Chipman seems to 
suppose that be had told the Farmers of Maine “ some 
new thing,’ when he broached the subject of wean- 
ing lambs to them. Perhaps he did in some instances, 
but I know that it has been practived by some farmers 
in this State for several years, and that with decided 
advantage. Charles Vaughan, Esq., late of Hallow- 
ell, told me of the advantages of weaning lambs sev- 
eral years since, and he had practiced it for along time 
before. Others also to my knowledge have done so, 





excellent thing for this purpose. It may be attached | minister to the wants of life in the shape of substan- 
toa chain, and a yoke of oxen will pull them out with } tial comforts 
ease and despatch. 





if a hook cannot be had, a noose | on — wor | 
lay be made round a clump of bushes by a chain or | WATER PROOF CLOTH. 
hains, a hand can bend the bushes over the contrary Itis saia that if cloth be brushed over on the wrong | 
way from what the oxen are to draw, and thus they side with a solution of isinglass, alum, and soap it will 
an be twitched out and completely eradicated. | be impervious to water but not to air. This we be- 

There are but few farms in Maine where a week or lieve was the subject of an English patent. It may be 
‘wo caunot be profitably spent in destroying bushes. | !#id om by means of a brush—passing it against the 
\nd if those who have the means should thus employ ;grain. After it is dry the gloss is taken off by brush- 
‘heir power in clearing some of the bush pastures ing the cloth briskly. India Rubber is also applied to 
‘iereé would be a great increase of food either for | clothes to render them water proof but it also renders 
‘440 OF beast, and the appearance as well as the value | em almost or quite air tight, which oftentimes 
~ the country wilh be very much improved | makes them very uncomfortable. 

THE SKIN OF THE WOODS GOOD TO RE SETTING ore 4 Ss 

. .* SETTING APPLE TREES, &c. | 

re CRUIT AN OLD FIELD | Mr. Eprron :—Thirty-nine years ago the 12th of last 

“trietly speaking one soil is as old as another,but | May, I commenced setting out an orchard among the 
a Pa ei usage we call those svils which have been | stumps, rocks, &c. on a loamy soil of about 18 inches 
we Nie? Ghee ae Seated Picsaan 2 i te a 18 inches of loose sand and gravel 
7 ‘ pped an under the soli. 
‘shausted, are called old lands. The new lands con- 


Tuln 
11 


' ; I continued ploughing and planting the ground and 
ridhighe tose toe vegetable matter, or of that | setting «wat trees for several years, not suffering a spire 
siden tot ntly cated geine and which is now con- | of grass nor a weed to grow near the trees; but not 

© de the real and frue food of planis. | having a convenient place to set out currant, goose- 








'and found their account in it. 


From my own limited 
knowledge upon the subject, derived from actual ex- 
perience, I believe it to be of decided advantage. 

I separate the lambs from the sheep about the first ot 
August, put them into a pasture, as far from their dams 
as possible, and after one week, they become perfectly 
reconciled to their lot, and we have no more trouble 
with them, than of our other sheep. The conse- 
quence is, that both the dams and lambs thrive better, 


}than when kept together, and when they come to the 


barn in the fall, both parties seem to have been gain- 
ers by the separation. , | 

I have paid particular attention to this subject, and 
one year, let a part of the lambs “ run with the sheep’ 
at housing time, I found that those which were wean- 
ed, were certainly equal to the others, and that the 
sheep which had been deprived of their lainbs, were 
much superior. Respectfully yours, 
Asa Banton. 


Garland, July 24,1840. 


—-—a— 
ROOT CROPS. 


Mr.Hormes:--I have been of the opinion that the pub- 
lic mind has not yet been called to the raising of roots 
as much as it ought to be. If there is a mine of gold 
fur the farming community in this State, and especial- 
ly in this County, it is the raising of roots, and by that 
means sheep and neat stock. Stock may thus be 
doubled ; manure may be doubled, and thereby tilled 


T " : 
oak a good “ae of this geine when ia the berry, rose bushes, &c. which my wife wanted to have crops may be doubled. The crops of the farm dou- 
4nd tovestore it when exhausted is the true \ growing, 1 set them out near some apple trees. 


Those! 


bled, the value of the farm doubled—the value of the 
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MAINE FARMER, 











whole State doubled. I believe there is no place bet- 
wr for the raising of roots than the State of Maine, 
especially, the northern and eastern parts of it. All 
the prosperity of England, more than that enjoyed 
eighty qoore ago, rests upon turnips, or the root cui- 
ture. 

by aturnip? Is it possible that the splendor of the 
Queen is owing toa turnip? Is the sway of Great Bri- 
tain owing to a turnip? Is the seventy or eighty mil- 
lions of fleeces of wool cut this year on the island of 
Great Britain due to root culture? The same effect 
has been brought about in Scotland as in England from 
the same causes, and J contend that we may be alike 
benefitted. Itis believed by not a few that the root} 
culture is of more consequence than the culture of grain, 
and 1 am inclined to that opinion. Is it not important 
that the best varieties are raised—the best seed procur- 
ed, and the best and cheapest mode adopted, with a 
free communication through the several agricultural 
papers of each ones mode of culture, and the quantity 
and quality of manure, and information obtained from 
Europe of their modes. Mr. Webster was, while in 
Europe, quite an observer of their culture, and it is 
probable that he might communicate more than he has 
ulready done in many points on the subject of raimng 
roots, and as he is now at home, will he not doit? I 
should be glad to hear from the Rev. Mr. Colman on 


| 





tis possible that the last war was supported } 





that subject as well as others. Knowledge is power, 
and I am anxious to obtain all the knowledge Ican. I 


am led to believe it is a subject of great importance to | though the description digested well, and caused ma- | 
ny a hearty shake of the diaphragm, which the Dec- 
| tors all agree, is a promoter of health. 


Ruta. 


the furmers in this State. 


— eh 


Original. 
| tract a few passages from this dietetic diary, written 


ASHES AS A MANURE, 


Mr. Hoimes :—lt is the opinion of some farmers 
that ashes are of no value as a manure that they stim- 


ulate vegetation fora while and in the end make the | . \ | 
soil heavy and lifeless. Some are of opinion that ash-|® rarity this morning. But the hens, if hens there be | merchant, his whole soul 





world’s injustice that the eorrows of the one are de-| space passed, increases to the _- 


rided, while those of the other are ever being visited 
with commiseration. Give one then! for an interest- 





pleasure, to be caught, must be “fun down,” w 
as it may be, is the one sole leading idea of ue 


ing and an amusing companion, one who enjoys this | journey, 


physical faculty in a nice degree, we come together | 


cordially as opposites, we meet in unison, as extremes. 


But to “The excursion,” which proves a “dis’cur- | 
sion” on the inerits of the several Hotels which skir- | 
ted the roads, This running guage of Tavern-fare 
proved of passing interest. The Public houses were 
well deecribed, and as dad to as a man would wish his | 
worstenemy. ‘They were served up, odious as their 
dinners could have been; strong spiced with amathe- 
mas and hot basted with maledictions. This was the 
description of mountain scenery for which I promised 
myself much pleasure. The Post mark which the 
letter bore assured me that my friend had entered the 
region of the mountains. But this was “external” 
evidence, only. There was nothing “internal,” “to 
make assurance doubly sure.” The sublime heights 
which so “loomed up” in the imagination, when dis- 
lant, were not seen, when near, perhaps owing toa 
defect of vision; for my friend and correspondent was 
near sighted, 

The letter was filled with food, and breakfast, din- 
ner and supper, were crowded into a snug space ; 
none of wiich however were accounted eatable, 


Lest I be suspected of “scene painting” FT will ex- 


Do peopie, Doctor, who visit the White Moon 
tains, know why and wherefore? I have heard men 
and women boast of driving through the notch at 
“top speed!” Truly! They must have imagined 
themselves running an Indian gauntlet. Such haste 
when the Israelites were escaping through the mi- 
raculous passuge of the Red sea, with Pharoah and 
his army o° chariots passing in their rear, was indeed 
both prudent and commendable. Had they indulged 
in long admiration of the watery wall which marcvin- 
ed their way, the army would have overtaken them 
in the mids:. But I never could learn that any dan- 
ger was to be apprehended in the passage way 
through the White Mountains. Though should x 
close over the heads of such conners of its beauty who 
regard it only as an indifferent race-way, the retri- 
bution would not be severe, or less deserved than 
some recorded in Judaic history. Why, you Dettor 
would loiter in the White Mountain Notch, the live 
long Cay quite from sun to sun, and call it more brief 
in duration than a holiday in childhood. Nay you 
would even invoke the aid of Joshua and stay the sun 
atits meridian, or compel the day as in Greenland, tu 
abide half the year. 

How “some folks” will rejoice, when steam convey- 
ance is established to the White Mountains, Pag. 
sage to and through them then be made ir a day’s 





at the mountain house. 
Would you believe it? Fresh eggs cant be had 
here for love or money. A rare boiled one, would be 


time. This will be “through by day-light” on the 
high pressure principle. 

Lei me attempt a record, not whal, but who I saw, 
at the White Mountains years agone. ‘There was 4 
“engrossed” in the double 


es produce a durable good effect on very light sandy | wont “shell out.” “The cigars here are as_ Dogberry | columns of his Leger, “ bound incalf.” An Attorney, 
says of comparisons, “oderous” indeed. ‘The rea\| whose brief stay lost him no brief at home. A Do 


soils that they not only afford immediate benefit to the 
growing crop but in the end by causing the soil to be 
more solid produce about the sawe effects as an appli- 
cation of clayey carth. Now experiments must deter- 


| 





Havanna Brand, such as delight the senses with their 
gratefui aroma are notknown. Only those of a vil- 


mine the case; by experimenting the farmer may as- | yolting perfume would overpower and pall the vitiated 


certain whether ashes are asvaluable for manure as 
is generally believed. Perhaps a moderate quantity 
of ashes may not injure the soil but I know of those I 


consider good farmers who will not use ashes at all for | 


manure. ‘'wo years ago last spring I applied about 
400 bushels of leached ashes upon one half acre of 
lund somewhat inclioing to clay, and time will show 
whether any injury may arises from the application. 
J. E. Rotre. 
Rumford, July, 1840. 
Original. 
SALATHIEL LAUDETH A GOOD DIGESTION, 
giveth sage advice to grumbling travellers, and hil- 


teth, most deservedly, certain GREEN HORNS in pur- | 


suil of pleasure. 


taste ofan Indian Squaw.” And then the “Jnices 
that gladden life,” nothing but execrable Spanish Bran- 
dy, the fumes of which would prove death to a London 
Alderman, or a viler compound of red wood and log- 
wood are refined with the appellation of wine. The 
gin is any thing but “New Holland.” . But I must 


}not speak of what thongh caused with more than the | 
, thirst of Tantalus, I dared not taste. Just seat an 
jold Vinegar Cask under a Juniper bush the next|ing “double entry ” home. Here is no place to spes- 
| thunder Squal] and you wil) catch better.” 


Truly, a complainiug man never reasons, and my 
friend did not from the exception to the general rule. 
The “sober second thought,” would have taught him 
the folly of a hen’s living, ane laying eggs, ina re- 
gion, when the first joyful cackle, communicatory of 
the event, would have lured the cunning fox from 


A friend of mine, who glories in a “good digestion,” | his secre t lair. Reynard would have purloined both 
which according to that singular writer, Thomas} the deposite and the hen that made it’ As for im- 


Carlyle, is an invariable constituent of greatness and 
of Great men, once promised, to favor me with, an 
itinerary of an excursion to the White Mountains. 
The promise, though not kept to the letter, was more 
tuan realized, in the performance. A good digestion 
truly has “something in it.” 


proving his hint, for obtaining gin cheap, which 
would prove only cheap gin, I had rather take his 
word for it, andleave the experiment to b? proved 
by the author, 

The violence done my friends delicate taste, which 





is throned high in the palale, made the excursion one, 


it is my very good or very particularly bad fortune, | mot “for health.” The mineral water at Conway was 
to be destitute of thatrefinement of taste, which cau- | ® relief from, and a substitute for, “poor spirits,” and 
ses some men, and even the best of men, to regard | blne-berries were made to quell the raging hunger 


their “three meals a day” as the be-all and end-all of} of blue Devils, whose resurrectionary tempers were | 
| raised by bad notions, 


human existence—Such are they who live to eat, and 
when they “shuffle off this mortal coil,” ‘tis not as 
some suppose “for want of breath,” but because they 
can no longer masticate—I confess that my own 
iaste, in matters of diet, is quite Catholic and indis- 
crunmating. Yeta nice palate, is a blessing, in a 
teiend. I confess, I enjoy it greatly in others. How 
does it appen, Doctor, that the faste of men of vour 
profession, is best gratified when this noblest of the 
animal faculties, is abused in others, even by best 
friends? *T'is an anomaly worth inquiring into, how 
any class of men should enlarge their own dict sphere 
by restricting that of others, within the narrowest pos- 
sible metes and bounds—is it not clearly trespass? 
rare those who so practice adjudged out-laws and 
permitted in imitation of the Scottish free booter to 
assess “black mail” on all who come within their 
charmed circle—To submit to the exaction of such 
tribute, must require @ patient indeed, more of one 
than Job when he was bileing “all over” with sore at- 
fliction, 

I like a true worshiprer of Epicurus, the man who 
“nakes his god his belly.” To be sure, a toe sensi- 
tive spirit may be a misfortune. The trials of the 
palate however painful to the possessor, are never 
pitied, but are only ridiculed. Those of the spirit, 
are mourned over daily by the whole human race. 
Both partake of the “inner man;” yct such is the 





This recounted trial of the Palate, was to me bet- 
ter than the most elaborate description of sights from 
the Palatine mount. It proved a “feast of reason 
and a flow of gall*’ Who does not desire to visit 
the White Mountains ? 

The “hot months” Doctor, are upon us. Those 


the Crab” must seek the cool retreat which the White 
Mountains afford. But let them not go in hot haste, 
or in hot temper. 

There is no more pleasing and ridiculons sight, 


from the city into the country during the summer 
months. They prove themselves veritable yreen- 
horns in the matter of employment, and are ten times 
more awkivard in the woods, than the rudest country 
bumpkin can be in the city. Nowa slow drive, in- 
terspersed with short halts at the various pleasant 
spots which occur at brief intervals in the country, 
is the true and only method, to be observed in a 
country excursion. This the denizens of the city 
have yet to learn, and they will be slow to learn, 





that fast driving, though good fun, 1s poor pleasure. 
At the first start, they go out like a bullet from a gun 





barre!, and their speed instead of Jessening, with the 


who would with the philosopher Rasselas, “restrain | omy ef Nature, as of grace, 
the rage of the Dogstar and mitigate the fervors of} few are chosen.” 


pleasing because ridiculous, than that afforded by | 
persons in quest of pleasure. I mean such as go} 


tor, whose patients are less impauent than himeelf for 


lhis return, A Divine, ail whose worship is paid in 
| lanous mannfacture, are comeatable; and their fe-| Temples “builded by some man,” but who can giv 


| de votion, not utterance, before Nature’s Mounta 

| Altar. The man of pleasure, who kills time, only tw 
; be more feartuliy murdered by its ghost 5 and Jast and 
| least a fushionabke Miss, provided with the latest pov 
| el, the leaves uncut, to save herself from perisling o! 
| ennui, in the country,jwhichis “ horrid cull,” and t 

| way time is spent, is a caution, 

The merchant loiters about, with both hands thru: 
| deep into his side pockets, all the time intent on inak- 


’ 


lujlate on “Prices.” The Lawyer, away trom the | 


‘run of dispute, fee!s pained at being boond over to 
| keep the peace fur “one day only,” and fills out 
self-service a writ of carly ejectment lesta longer ce 
lay shou'd enable the doctor to compel bis stey by 
lhabeas corpus (have the corpse) experiment. ‘The 
| doctor, from the symptoms, judges the mountain of 
| good and bracing for complaining patients, but ceat! 
‘to those who practice the healing art. ‘Phe Parson 
| heartily repents of being taken by the Satan of ev: 





/riosity, into an exceeding high mountain, ana on 
iting wel! cown, will not trust himself so near hee! 
lagain. The man of pleasure finds “tis bought wi 


| pain,” and conquers time and himself ia si 


lewy Miss oceasionally turns her eye giass tower 
' Mount Washington—ye Gods! as though the moun 
‘tain could be quizzec |! Butto instinet true. her gia 
| turns toward some dainty fop, really “in her eye 


Is it paradoxical to say that such peopie Co hot 


the mountains 2 There are eyes which ace 
Some there are, for the honor ot baman | 
who prove to nature true, Impress: d with the be 
i Phat romance exists; and that it | 
lalone *? Bat the number of acceptable worshippers 
at her mountain shrine, like the number of the on leet,’ 
In the simple and subline econ 
“many are called, but 
The rash and bold introcer is then t 
! back from her mysteries. Sle will not disclose ee 
i self to impertinent advances, and gives he r full con- 
| fidence only to the most sincere and er 'ean? Wor 
j le ,? ours, fruly 
shipper of her beauty : Yours, rae 


exisis in reali! 


‘is exceeding small. 


——<g>—— 
| ——, poem ee 
Mr. Hotmes:—! am aware that we dou ink 
look alike ; and of course, when one coaresponten’ 
adverts to the writings and views of another, we rt : 
always be with due deference and in good oat 
With such a state of mind, sir, permit: me to eoares 
to your correspondent Salathie!, on the Saco Pa “i 
if it would not be better, when he quotes Script Rog 
his communications, he — od oe it in we - 

tion with light and irreverent ! : " 
should ever be treated as the Book of = or ly “ay 
correspondent, however, gives us much + on. 
interesting matter relative to the soil, season. SPs 
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gc. on the Saco and its neighborhood, for which we 
are under much obligation to him; still I would in- 
yire how he knows that clouds are so abundantly 
© manufactored,” to use his expression, in the vicinity 
of the White Mou: tains ? May they nox originate a 
little west of those mountains,or even In other parts ? 
KENNEBEC. 





- — 
Original. 


« JOB POTTER'S SKUNK”---THE GARGET, &c. 
Mr. Hotuss :—In that part of old Massachusetts 


where I was from, it was a common saying when any 


one appeared unusually spunky, * he is full of the 
matter like Job Patten’s skunk. It seems in olden 
time some queer suul of that name, found and secured 
a young animal of that kind, which he carried to a 
certain village and offered for sale. Some young la- 
cies (not acquainted with bis skunkship'’s perfumeable 
properties) purchased it Job however, afier the trade 
gravely admonished the young ladies to be cautious 
how they squeezed the little puppy, for said he, * he’s 
fall of the matter.”’ 

{ should be inclined to think “ your funny corres- 
pondent from Dixmont,”’ felt a little too hare squeezed 
by bis ** letting off’ in the 2ist No. of the present Vol. 
of the Far ner. This however is the nature of the 
«critter ;"’ and who blames him ? 

Mr. Batman says in substance, (for [ don’t pretend 
to quote,) I quoted some of his remarks ina garbled 
manner. ‘Cothis I reply, I never attempted to quote 
way of his remarks at all. I merely stated what posi- 
tions he assumed. I might use some of his words.— 
My object was simply to give those ideas of his on 
which IL animadverted in the briefest manner. Now 
his communication and mine are bo h before the pub- 
lie; let them judge. 

Mr. Butwan, not * gent.’’ (I despise that epithet) 
says ‘the popular notions are, that the cow is affected 
with garget just in proportion to the swelling in’ her 
brisket by inserting the garget root.” To this I only 
reply, | never before heard of such notions. This is 
his“ man of straw’’ and he may take his own time 
and way to demolish it. 

But again, he is willing to submit the test of his o- 
pinions to a fair experiment on heifers fora series of 
vears. Thatis right my friend, now you talk like a 
man. That challenge is worthy of Col Butman. But 
Sir, there would be a vast deal of care in carrying out 
this trial. However, sir, lead en to conquest. Win 
vour laurels falrly, and IT will cheerfully assist in deck- 
ing your brow. Friend Butman still insists (I don't 
suote) that our cows are suljyect to more sudden 
changes of feed than cows in other places less subject 
io this disease. So far as my experience goes, | deny 
this in toto. But feed is not so abundant generally in 
Massachusetts and perhaps other places where cows 

re less subject to this disease. Well suppose this is 
the case, still some persons who keep cows have a less 
regular supply on that very account. This i know by 
cad experience. When a mechanic in Massachusetts, 


when Lexperienced the vicissitudes of an employment | 


epending essentially an the success of commerce— 
my poor cow had to suffer with herowner. And then 
gain as soon us better times dawned she enjoyed a 
ast of good things, and her udder gave tangible proof 
(distention, Notonly so; but farmers there from 

various causes, have a more irregular supply of feed.— 
‘Sometimes dry weather scorches the pastures, and the 

wsare sadly pinched; then a full supply of rain 
succeeds, and his mowing land, and grain fields abound 
with an abundant supply of feed. In go the cows, 
ind for a few days are stuffed to repletion. 

But again; cows are more regularly milked at the 
lorge milk establishment, I referred to, and more tho- 
roughly drawn. No deubt this iv intended ; but the 
uwnersof these establishmants do not always ¢ 

uthful milkers as they waut; and it is really doubt- 
ilwhether, even at these establishments, cows are 
velter milked than here, where those who milk are 
generally more personaliy interesied ; especially, if 
petiormed hy the faithful housewife. 

ee more the old cow [ mentioned “had the gar- 
get before.”’ ic [ say ve ightly 2? Sin , 

aving the Phas. sad coakn eka e se a slight, 

abe | garget, aving tue gurgt ery sigh 
ight be construed differently. But let that go. The 
vld cow that had the disease so much worse than ever 
re had it before, just before dry, hed it in only one 
‘at. Now I should suppoxe (ves, [ actually suppose 
ts) that a distention of the bag from high or irregu- 
“f feeding, would be likely to affect a]! the teats near- 
y alike, as in the ease of “ caked bags,’ which I have 
eniioned. ‘The cow was always faithfully milked I 
“ow, for E did it myself. And though she might 
“ometimes lie in the woods all night, the distention 


he assigns, irregular feeding, or some other. The ex- 
periment he would be as satisfactory as any ; 
and I really think that more facts and less blab, would 
be better on this subject. 

But I have one remark more on this subject, and I 
have done—till nexttime. My pleasant friend is wel- 
come “ to let.off’ at me as oft as he pleases, (if he 
don't swear) but I hope he will spare the poor man, 
who unused to writing for public inspection, ventures, 
agreably to invitation, to send something for publica- 
tion he hopes may be useful. Farmers are quite reluc- 
tant enough to write without being discouraged in this 
way. I once urged an experienced farmer to commu- 
nicate himself some tacts he related to me for publica- 
tion in the Maine Farmer. “Oh!"’ said he, “some 
of your learned ones will only sneer at me." And so 
the community must lose many valuable facts, because 
some animals “ are so full ot the matter.” J. H. J. 

Peru, June 19, 1840. 

— — 

Protracied Vitality of Seeds. Without admitting 
such doubtful cases as those of seeds preserved in 
mummies having germinated, there are many instan- 
ces of seminat longevity about which there can be no 
doubt. Books contain an abundance of instances of 
plants having suddenly eprung up from the soil ob- 
vained from deep excavations, where the seeds must 
be supposed to have been buried for ages. Professor 
Henslow says that in the fens of Cambridgeshire, af- 
ter the surface has been drained and the soil plough- 
ed, large crops of black and white mustard invariably 
appear. Miller mentions a case of Plantago Psylli- 
having sprung from the soil of an ancient ditch which 
was emptied at Chelsea, although the plant had nev- 
er been seen.in the memory of man, De Candolle 
says that M. Gerardia succeeded in raising kidney 
beans from seeds at least a hundred years old, taken 
out of the herbarium of Tournefort; and [ have my- 
self ratsed raspberry plants from seeds found in an 
ancient coffin, in a barrow in Dorsetshire, which 
seeds, from the coins and other relics met with near 
them, may he estimated to have been sixteen or sev- 
enteen hundred years oid.— Hartford Co.rant. 


The springing up of plants in a soil on which it is 
known no plant of a similar kind has grown for a cen- 
tury or more, is afact of such Common occurrence in 
New-England, that it hardly attracts notice. Large 
tracts of jand among the Green Mountains, on being 
cleared and burned over, produce the “high black- 
berry” in most luxuriant abundance. So, too, in ma- 
ny places, whdt are called “pine barrens,” being burn- 
ed over, are soon covered with shrub oaks. It isa 
)} well-known fact, that, some years ago, when the hills 
at the westerly part of this city were dug down twen. 
ty or thirty feet, and an immense body of earth re- 
moved, the new surface was almost immediately 
thickly sprinkled with the Thorn Apple (stramonium) 
growing to an uncommon rankness. Where did the 
seed of this plant come from? or was it the sponta- 
neous effect of the “primal carse”—“thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth 2” 

A singular instance, illustrating the vitality of seeds 
remaining in the earth, is within our own experience, 
Seven years ago we threw in our garden at Cam- 
bridge, a smal! quantity of the seed of the common 
tobacco—intending to use the leaves of the piant in 
experiments for destroying bugs, worms, &c. No 
plant produced from this seed has ever ‘been peimit- 
ted to ripen on the premises; and but one was per- 
mitted to flower. ‘Yet there has been no year of the 
seven, iy which new plants have not come up, and it 








| Some of the sced must have lived seven years in the 
jearth befure it vegetated.— Boston Courier. 
——er---— 

|} THE RIGHT WAY TO SETTLE DISPUTED 
ACCOUNTS. 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


| Mr. -Eprron,—The following was related many 


| yeurs since to the writer, by one of the parties, who 
} Was a very respectable citizen of Montgomery Coun-. 
, ty, Pennsylvania, since deceased : 

|} During the Presidential term of Thomas Jefferson, 
| two young men from Pennsylvania took a lease from 
| him of bis merchant mill, at Monticello, one of the 
| Stipulations of which was that the landlord should 
erect for their use, within a given period, a coopers’ 
‘shop. The time for the meeting of Cougress soon 
‘arriving, the President had to repair to Washington, to 


“48 probably alike on every part of the udder. But | attend to his official duties, where he remained for a 


‘s@ good old cow had a calf about two months ago, | 


b. . 

‘48 given her usual flow of milk, and no garget ap- 
peared yet. 

Now] really doubt whether friend Butman, or an 
-*F800 Whatever, can, on his own assuinptions, name- 


'¥, that previous injuries to a cow's bag for months or |} 


jlong time absorbed in material concerns, and the 
| building of the coopers’ shop was entirely forgotton 


.| by him ; not 80 with his tenants, whose daily wants 


constantly reminded them of the provisions contained 
in the lease; and finally they determined to erect it 


©/is nota week since we destroyed several of them.) 
ret sucy | © 


bethaps years, and remains dormant uuti! the cow is| themselves, and charge the cost of it to their landlord. 
‘early dry, determine or demonstrate with any cer-| On the return of the President to his mansion, the 


“nly whether the disesse arises from the grand cause | parties met to settle a long account current, which had | 


been running during his absence; the items were 
gone over and scrutinized one by, one, and all were 
found satisfactory but that of the charge for building 
the coopers’ shop, which he ted to, alleging that 
he could have erected it with hisown workmen. Sev- 
eral attempts were made to effect a settlement, but 
they always failed when they came to the coopers’ 
shop; the young men became wari and zealous in 
the affair, and the parties instead of getting nearer 
together, found themselves at every interview wider 
apart. 

In this state of affairs, the father of the young men, 
who was a mild, affable, conciliating gentleman, pos- 
sessing some knowledge of the world and its ways, 
arrived on a@ visit to his sons, who informed him of 
their difficulty with their landlord. He requested them 
to leave it to him, observing thathe thought he could 
effect an amicable settlement of the case. This 
course was acceded to, and in due time he waited on 
the President with the account, which was scanned 
and agreed to, except the charge for building the shop, 
which he said with some firmness, that he should not 
allow for reasons stated. His opponent observing his 
apparent decision on the subject, very gravely re- 
marked : “ well, friend Jefferson, if has always been 
my practice through life to yield, rather than to contend.” 
Immediately on this remark being made, the Presi- 
dent’s.chin fe!l on his breast for an instant, and then 
raising his head in an erect pos'ure, he observed in a 
very emphatic manner, “a very good principle, Mr 
Shoemaker, and I can carry itas faras you can: let 
the account for the coopers’ shop be allowed.” Thus 
ended the difficulty, and the parties continued their 
friendly regard for each other till death separated 
them ; and the cultivation of a similar disposition to 
“ follow peace with all.men,” would terminate thovu- 
sands of difficulties every year, and add much to the 
happiness of individuals, and tend to promote the gen- 
eral harmony and order of society. —Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Miscellaneous Receipts. 











Horse Radish has sometimes proved useful in cur- 
ing Dysentery. It may be grated and put into vine- 
gar with pepper and salt, and thus taken, 


Pickles. Pickles ought to be stored in a dry place 
and the vessels most approved of for keeping them in, 
are wide-mouthed glass bottles, or strong stone-ware 
jars, baving corks or buogs, which must be fitted in 
with linen, and covered with bladder or leather; and 
for taking the pickles out and returning them to the 
jar, a small wooden spoon is kept. The strongest 
vinegar is used for pickling; that of cider more par- 
ticulariy recommended, but sugar vinegar will gen- 
erally be found sufficiently strong. It is essential to 
the excellence and beauty of pickles, that they be 
always completely covered with vinegar. 


Hot Pickle. Boil, in two quarts of vinegar, quar- 
ter of a pound of salt, two ounces of shallots or garlic, 
and two of ginger, one ounce of pepper, one of yellow 
mustard seed, and a quarter of an ounce of cayenne; 
put into a jar that will hold four quarts, two ounces 
of allspice, and pour on it the hot pickle. When cold 
put in any fresh-gathered vegetables or fruit, such eas 
asparagus, cauliflower, French beans, radish pods, 
unripe apples, gooseberries, currants, which may be 
added as the opportunity offers, and, as the pickle 
wastes, it should be replenished with the the same 
| mixture, 








| Cucuniber Mangoes. Cut along narrow piece out 
| of the sides of large ‘Turkey cucumbers, scoop out the 
| seeds, and with a part of them mix some mustard seed 
shred garlic, and grated horse-radish; stuff the space 
i as full as it will admit of, and replace the piece which 
was cut off; bind them with athread; put over them 
hot vinegar three successiv days, and boil with it the 
last time pepper, flour of mustard, and some salt; put 
them into jars, and pour over them the boi:ing vine- 
gar, and when cold, cover them closely. 


India Pickle. One gallon of vinegar, one pound of 
garlic, a quarter of a pound of long pepper eplit, half 
a pound of flour of mustard, one pound of ginger 
scraped, and split, and two ounces of tumeric, When 
you have prepared the spice, and put it into the jar, 
pour the vinegar boiling hot over it, and stir it every 
day fura week. Then put in, your cabbage, cauli- 
flower, or whatever you intend to pickle. 


Onions to Pickle. Peel the onions till they look 
white; boil some strong salt and water, and pour it 
over them; let them stand in this twenty+four houre, 
keep the vessel closely covered to retain the steam : 
after that time wipe the onions quite dry, and when 
they are cold, pour boiling vinegar, with ginger end 
white pepper over them. ‘Take care the vinegar al. 
ways covers the onions. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


——- —— 


AGRICULTURE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


At adistance from home and keeping no copy of 
our former remarks, we are not certain that we may 
occasionally be chargeable with some repetition. It 
will not however, be done, if done at all, with malice 
prepense, and therefore we shall in such case feel 
that we have at least the common claim upon the len- 
ity and candor of our readers. 

We alluded in our last to the fact that, properly 
speaking, no capital is invested in farming in MaSsa- 
chusetts; and although capital might often be inves- 
ted in this way to great advantage, the study of our 
farmers 1s to get on with as little expense as possible; 
avoiding any expenditure not only where the result 
might seem to be doubtful, but where even it is as 
certain as any thing future can be, We were much 
impressed with this circumstance when the law au- 
thorising a bounty upon wheat was enacted. Though 
the bounty proposed was only two dol! 





_——_——. 











‘ars for the first 
fifteen bushels, and five cents for each additional 
bushel, and seemed in truth a very small affair; yet 
it was argued that the bounty would at least pay for 
the seed; and that this circumstance would prove, 
as facts afterwards showed, a sufficient inducement 
for many to sow wheat who otherwise would not at- 
tempt it. This indicates a remarkable caution, whieh | 
many would pronounce a meanness. We think it | 
very far from being a meanness; but a caution, which 
springs from commendable motives. But at the same 
time it evinces a want of enterprise which we may 

ronovnce excessive ; and which operates as a strony 
impediment to agricultural improvement. 

There are certainly many cases in which capital 
within reasonable lim'ts might be invested to great 
advantage in agriculture. The rock on which many 
of our farmers have grounded, has been, where mon- 
ey has been laid out in expending too much upon 
their buildings and fences, upon the exterior embel- 
lishment and the interior furnishing of their houses. 
in this matter there is certainly too great ambition of 
display ; and many of our farmers have houses which 
cost them four, five and six thousand dollars, which 
often exceeds by fifty and seventy-five per cent what 
the cost in such case should be; brings upon them 
too oflen a heavy debt, and effectually cripples or de- 
stroys their means of improving their lands. The 
difference in this respect between the New England 
people and the New York farmers or the farmers in 
the western States is remarkable. In New York 
State the first object of the farmer is the improvement 
of his land and the cultivation ofcrops; his houee is 
often a very inferior concern, and all his equipments 
of the cheapest and most simple character. Jn the 
Western States even the richest farmers will be 


too much truth, be said we pay dear for our pnde.— 
We will refer to one prominent example, and that is 
in respect to our carriages or pleasure vehicles. Any 
one who has travelled in the interior of New York, as 
in the neighborhood of Albany, tor example, will have 
often seen the Dutch farmers, men of wealth and con- 
dition, goiug to market with wheat or other produce 
in their farm wagons, or bringing home from town a 
load of supplies, and their wives and daughters, though 
exceedingly well dressed, getting up along side of 
them. How totally different are things wih us in a 
large part of Massachusetts, where hardly the farmer 
himseif, it he is above the condition of a day-laborer, 
much less his wife or daughters, would ever think of 
going to the city or from one town to another in a ve- 
hicle of burden; and where men whose means are 
extremely restricted, deem it essential to their condi- 
tion to. keep a chaise or carryall exclueively for travel- 
ing. We do not speak of thiese things in the way of 
censure or otherwise ; and allude to this example a- 
mong many others, which show by what occasions the 
means of agricultural improvement with many of our 
farmers are crippled or destroyed. 

We can have no disposition to see our farmers liv- 
ing in rude log cabins or hovels or deprived of a sin- 
gle luxury or comfort to which they may aspire as the 
fruit of their honest earnings. We rejoice indeed in 
every refinement, elegance, or improvement of their 
condition; but we deem it a cardinal error to sacrifice 
substantial improvements to matters of mere embel- 
lishment; and to adopt any manners or habits which 
would seem to imply any distaste for the circumstan- 
ces of our condition, or an opinion that there can be 
any degradation in any thing except meanness or 
vice, or in any mode of honest frugality. 

We have other topics in connexion with the subject 
under consideration, upon which we cannot now en- 
ter, without taxing too severely the indulgence of our 
readezs.—.Vew England Farmer. 


—>—_- 
TURNIPS. 

Most of the writers on Eurepean agriculture agree 
in attributing the extraordinary improvement of their 
various stock of domestic animals to the successful 
culture of roots. It is admitted by all agriculturists 
that sheep to continue in fine edible condition al! the 
year round, must have some juicy succulent food, and 
that turnips, beets, &c. are most to be preferred for 
fattening them. No one will dispute the necessity of 
the same kind of provision for milch cattle, to enable 
them to furnish the produce of the cairy. The high 
\degree of perfection attained by breeders of domestic 
animals in England, is mainly to be attributed to care- 
ful selection and good keep, and in our northern States 
wherever fine stock are found, there we are sure to find 
root culture succeeding. Of late years many kinds of 
beets, turnips and potatoes have been introduced, and 
the authority of names in high respect are brough: be- 
fore us in support of this,that or the other sort: We are 
frequently puzzled to decided on the finest sort, and 
because we cannot always procure the latest improved 
kind, many of us neglect them altogether. Now we 
are most of us disposed to eat good mutton during the 
winter, but few of us have the ability of giving our 
sheep the means of holding on to their flesh in winter. 
“All fiesh is grass,” and we have’no winter pastures, 
and therefore need a substitute. 

Experience, the controlling incentive to improve- 





found living in log cabins; and a frame house with 
all its various comforts and elegancies, is a luxury 
which hardly presents itself to his imagination in the 


ments, has demonstrated that we can raise more consu- 


ee 


The Wool Trade. The London G 
says: A return to an order of the (samp Heda 
gives the total quantity of sheep and lambs? woo) j . 
ported in 1839 into the United Kingdom, 57;395,044 
Ibs. of which 57,379,923 lbs. are foreign, ang 16,02 
lbs. the produce of the Isle of Man, Total, ~ 
of foreign wool retained for home consumptio ” 
se lbs—re-exported 695,049 Ibs, seme 

he quantity of foreign wool remaining warehoused 
under bond, Jan. 5, 1840, was 7,461,016 Ibe By fa 
the greatest quantity of foreign wool was ineeaned 
“yes soroeonss ae 23,837,805. Ibs. Second from 

ussia, 951 lbs. and New South W 
lbs. were imported. ales 8,621,291 

The quantity of British sheep and lambs’ woo} ex- 
ported during the year was 4,603,799 dos. and the 
quantity of yarn (including that of wool mixed with 
other inaterials,) was 3.390431 Ibs. Of the wool, the 
largest quantity, 1,770,586 lbs. was sent to German 
The total value of British woollen manufactures _ 
ported in 1839, was £6,271,645. The value of the 
manufactures sent to the United States was £21 
The value of those sent to Germany, the East Indies 
and the North American colonies, was also high, beine 
respectively £816,604, £530,687 and £511,190. 

——=— > 
RYE. 

The value of rye as a winter and sprin 
need hardly be here stated. I planted ae fall altes 
gathering my corn and peas, about the first of Octo- 
ber, a two acre lot of rye, having prepared my ground 
by first running a furrow between the corn rows and 
listing in all the corn stalks and pee vines. I then 
ploughed the whole ground with a bull tongue cutter 
covering up the list’ The rye seed was then sowed, 
a halt bushel to the acre, and covered: with a bush 
drawn by a horse. This patch of rye kept two cal- 





j ves and twenty-five hogs, chiefly small} in good con- 


dition without any other food for three months anda 
_ half, from the first of January, unt the middle of 
April—at which time, I listed in the green rye, which 
was then about 18 inches high, for tLe purpose of 
planting sweet potatoes. This two acre lot is a poor 
sandy soil, which would not produce ten bushels of 
corn to the acre without manure. I gave it last year 
forty two-horse wagon loads of yard compost,. made 
of pine straw rotted, and mixed with stable manure. 

The potato crop is now very flourishing. 

My name, Mr Editor, may be given by you to any 
one who wishes further assurance of the facts which 
| I have stated than is rendered by the signature whieh, 
|[ have adopted, PINEWOO®. 
Carolia Planter. 


— — Ep 
A VALUABLE HINT. 


We are sure there are many of our readers who 
will feel obliged to our correspondent W. H. H. ot 
Upper Merion, for the following seasonable sugges- 
lion: 

_ ‘To the Editor of tae American Farmers’ Compan- 
ion. 

Dean Sir :—Perhaps it will not be out of the way, 
for me to make known to you a matter which I have 
learned from the experience ; and as harvest time 1s 
near at hand, farmers may be the gainers, by being 
| made acquainted with the fact. 
| I find that while reaping, if I work towards the sun. 
Iam jess liable to have the back-ache; and that & 





mable food to the acre, from the cultivation of roots 





than we can of grain—and why dowe not? Like eve- | 


rest much better at night,.than when [ work from the 
sun. If farmers were to make it a rule, always to 


most distant prospect. Whatever money he acquires ry thing else we postpone planting them till times are | reap towards the south, (when practicable,) | am sure 


beyond his absolute wants, is expended in buying 
more land, in enlarging his stock, or in multiplying 
his crops. It must certainly be pronounced very bad 
policy for a farmer, where his house on a farm of one 
hundred acres costs him. much more than his land. 
It is very bad policy, because the money thus expen- 
ded becomes not only an unproductive but a deteri- 
orating capital, because it leads to various other ex- 
penses in maintaining a certain style of living in 
keeping with the appearance and size of the house ; 
because in the next place in acase of necessity of 
the sale of the farm, either on account of death or 
misfortune, such extraordinary expenditures are 
scarcely considered at all; and lastly, because it de- 
prives him in a great degree of the means of culture 
and improvement. We admit that in this case there 
has been within the last quarter of a century an evi- 
dent improvement, and instead of the large square 
two story and oftentimes three story houses, which 
were 80 common in the country, and whicl: were sel- 
dom built under an expense of thousands, many both 
of our farmers and mechanics are content to build 
neat one story houses, at a cost of seven or nine hun- 
dred dollars. : 
There are other circumstances of expense, which 


easier, and cotton falls, &c. 

Five hundred to a thousand bushels of sugar beet, 
mangel wurtzel or ruta bagdé are raised to the acre, 
at the north. The late General Hampton gathered 
1100 bushels of Irish potatoes to the acre--and yet 
roots are neglected. When men talk about sowing 
them “a turnip patch” is a smal! business, only worth 
the attention of small farmers, &c., and we neglect 
them. 

These remarks occur, as itis time to think about 
sowing seed; and planters should enquire where the 
best can be had, and begin to prepare their lands for 
them. In two weeks our seed should be in the 
ground. A cotemporary editor says he knows a very 
intelligent gentleman, who is successful with turnips, 
who gives his opinion that in sowing them, “ you must 
put the seed in a gourd, walk to the fence, and shake 
the gourd af the land, and then if the land is rich, you 
will have good turnips.” In other words, the chief 
canse of failure is in planting too much seed. 

The best kinds for our country here are, the Nor- 
folk White, and the Ruta Baga: the Red Top are 
said to be very. productive in the low country, and are 
preferred by many to all others. The application of 
Turnips to all kinds of stock give them a strong claim 





arise out of our manners, and in which it may, with 


to onr best notice.— Carolina Planter. BAS. 


| they would find it to their comfort. ‘The burding rays 

of the sun resting on a man’s back, for five or Sis 

hours during a very warm day, always have a tenden- 

cy to weaken him, and make him restless at night. 
Let farmers try the experiment, and then they can 

judge for themselves. W. H.H. 
“Imerican Farmers’? Companion. 


i 
CLOVER AMONG CORN. 


A triend of mine sowed red clover among his coro 
after going through with the cultivator the last aa 
the seed was protected from the heat of the sun bY 
the corn; it consequently vegetated very soon, ane 
after the corn was cut off, there was 4 Juxuriant 
growth of clover which afforded fine pasture for sev- 
eral successive seasons. The red clover is an excel- 
lent manure. I have raised a fine crop of wheat by 
ploughing in the second growth after harvest.—.Amer 


ican 
; ling ; 
A farmer should never be ashamed of hie ca 
we Laeth that no man can be entirel independent 
et the farmer should remember that if eny one + 
e said to possess that enviable distinction, he is 
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CHE VISITOR 


CONDUCTED BY CYRIL PEARL. 


—— 


“Our readers we are sure will welcome again the |it- 
tle stare which beam with such benignity from the 
Portland Transcript upon the Farmer's Home. The 
«< Farmer's Fireside,’ which we lately published from 
the Transcript, has attracted much attention from the 

ress, and has been read and re-read by multitudes in 
the retirement of domestic life. The “ Cottage revis- 
ited’ will doubtless be read with equal interest, and it 
is tobe hoped that those already published and others 
which we doubt not are in store, may yet be collected 
and. published in a volume which shall prove a wel- 
come guest in the thousands of our Farmers’ families. 
It is true, as friend Ilsley remarks, that ‘‘ Whoever 
attempts to improve the condition of the Ameriean 
Farmer isa public benefactor.’ The writer of these 
poems, the first of which we had the pleasure of pub- 
ishing in the Family and School Visitor, has it in his 











That joins the household to the public road ; 
He barks aloud, then playful hastens back, 

As if to guide me to that lov'd abode. 

The patient ox comes weary from the hill ; 

The tinkling sheep-fold bell is sounding near ; 
Sudden I hear the nightly whippoorwill ; 

The cheerful cottage window shines more clear ; 


ful ear. 


vi. 

And see ! What venerable form is there ! 

‘Tis he, my Father's self surviving yet. 

Before lis cottage door, with temples bare, 

He thoughtful marks the sun's resplendent set. 
With beating heart his doubting eye I claim'd ; 

He gave a startled, momentary view ; 

But ere his faltering tongue his wanderer nam‘d, 
My arms, impatient, round his neck I threw, 

Nor could the gushing tear and voice of joy subdue. 


vin. 

And thou, he said, hast found me, ere I die ; 
Welcome to your old Father's arms, my son ! 
White is my head, and dim my aged eye ; 
But thou hast cheered me ere my race is run. 


power to be such a “ benefactor.’’ A most desirab! 


©!) Then quickly, with a heart reliev'd from care, 


object will be gained when the young affections nur-| And vigorous step, he hasten'd on before ; 


tured by our farmers’ firesides shall cluster round suc 


h | His aged tresses swept the evening air ; 


thoughts as breathe througth the beautiful verse of this And as he reach'd his hand, and oped the door, 


classic writer. 
AMERICAN. COTTAGE LIFE. 
NUMBER FIVE. 
THE COTTAGE REVISITED. 


It ia well known, that every year a large number of 


persons, especially from the Agricultural class, leav 
the Northern States of the Republic, for the purpos 


of making a settlement in the new and more fertile 
lands of the West. They seldom, however, lose that 


strong attachment, which they had previously cherish 


ed, for the place of their nativity. Itis the object of 


more. 


vil. 

That woment was beyond the Poet's pen 

A moment of the heart, and graven there. 

T here sat my Father, most rever’d of men ; 

There sat my Mother in her spacious chair. 

Bright veam'd the fire ; and round its cheerful blaze 
Two little brothers, full of noisy joy, 

(‘Twas thus with me in other distant days,) 

Recall'd the time, when I too was a boy, 

And loved in childish sports the moments to employ. 


e 
e 


the tollowing Poem, to describe the feelings of one of IX. 
this class of persons at his return, after many years, to{ And as I scann'd each object o'er and o'er, 


his futher’s house, 


1. 
When one returneth from a distant land, 
Where he hath been in pilgrimage afar, 
And seeks once more with wandering foct to stand 
Beneath the brightness of his country’s star, 
It 1s with beating heart and joyful eyes, 
He views the long remember'd scenes again, 
The mountains far, ascending to the skies, 
Tue verdant hills more near, the flowering plain, 


The willow shaded stream, the fields of golden grain. 


M. 
The cottage maids their spinning wheel delay, 
And from the window look with well pleas'd eye ; 
And grey-hair’d men, that sit beside the way, 
Arise to bless him, as he passes by. 
He finds, as round he casts his gladden'd look, 
The friendly «* Welcome Home "’ in every thing ; 
la ancient elms, and the well known brook, 
In vines, that o'er the talking waters cling, 
And from tho singing birds, that clap the joyful wing. 


II. 

1 too have been a Pilgrim. On the shore 

Of wide Ohio I had cast my lot ; 

But, while | trimm'd my vine and pluck’d my store, 

My childhood’s dwelling place was ne'er forgot. 

| ever deem'dithe time would come at last, 

Though cast upon a far and venturous track, 

To take mv staff’, as in days long past, 

And tomy Father's Cottage travel back, 

Where yet he lives and toils, upon the Merrimack. 
Iv. 

That time hathcome. With grateful heart L hear 

Che sounding river with its waters wide. 

Sweetly its heavy murmur strikes mine ear, 

Borne through the oaks, that crown its verdant side.” 

The golden day reveals its parting glow ; 

And where yon window, with its flickering light, 

Dim throngh the interposing woods doth show, 

That cluster round the gently rising height, 

At last my Father's home repays-iny straining sight. 


y. 
The watehful dog patrols the narrow track, 


" This beautiful river, (the Merrimack,) one of the 
principal in New-England, has its rise among the 
meuntains and lakes of New-Hampshire, aud after a 


And mark’d with care the venerable place, 

In wall and window, beam and sanded floor, 

The signs and records of the past I trace. 

They seem'd like old companions ; and mine eyes, 
Like one in search of treasures under ground, 

Who sods, and rocks, and gaping crevice tries, 
Renew’'d their searching glances round, and round, 
Till all the past reviv'd, in mingling sight and sound. 
x 


| The same capacious hearth, expanding wide, 
The spacious kettle on its length of crane, 
The settle, station’d at the chimney side, 
Just as in other times, they all remain, 
Substantial all, as they were wont to be. 
Affecting sight! To me they all were dear, 
Since all were consecrate in memory. 
The massy oaken chair is standing near ; 
And, pleas’d, the ticking of the eight-day clock [ hear. 





XI. 
My mother haa unoumber'd things to say, 
And, as she spoke, alternate wept and smiled ; 
Chang’d was her face, her scatter'd locks were gray, 
But still she loved, the same, her pilgrim child. 
| Well pleas’d she saw, while often to the heart 
| Their hopeless blightings time and distance bring, 
The love of childhood’s home doth ne’er depart, 
| But like some flower,which blooms with endless spring; 
Repels the Autumn's frost, the Winter's withering. 





XII. 


| Slowly have pass'd the long, the twenty years, 
| Since first I parted from this social fire ; 
'Sad was the hour, and many were the tears, 
But hope was high, and strength of purpose higher. 
But here, at last, I stand once more, and find 

Old objects faithful to their ancient place ; 

And where the form is chang’d, unchang’d the mind. 
If lapse of years hath pluck'd some outward grace, 
| Yet could it not the heart, the fount of love, displace. 
| 


' XIII. 

But who is this with form so tall and fair, 

A woman grown, and yet in beauty’s prime, 
With kindling eye, and darkly flowing hair? 
The same, the cherish’d one, whom many a time 
I carried in mine arms, and loved so much ; 
Who went with me o’er hill and ridgy steep, 

(I fundly thought there was no other such,) 

To call the cows, and tend the gentle sheep, 


long and winding course empties into the ocean at| And ever at my side did, prattling, love to keep. 


‘ ewburyport, in Massachusetts. Through 11s whole 
length its shores are occupied by a hardy and industri- 
Us people, chiefly of the agricultural class. ‘Phe 
Popwation has become so dense, however, that fre- 
(uently the younger members of families find it con- 
1 nlent to emigrate to the Western parts of the Unian. 
ut here, as in other similar instances, the residence 


wiv. 


Lov'd sister Mary ! Give me one caress, 

Sacred to memory and otlier years ! 

The generous maid cannot her soul repress, 

But sought my arms, and’ bath’d her face in tears, 
Nor deemed it wrong, if heaven may aught bestow, 


of their fathers on this delightful! stream. is still the| ‘To pray for blessings on that radiant head. 


dome of their hearts. 





) For me;.alas ! Such bliss I ne’en shall know,. 


As when abroad her childish steps I led, 
Amid the “ vernal year,” or blooms that summer shed. 


XV. 


Swift spread the news of my unlook'd return, 
And call’d with busy haste the neighbors in ; 
They grasp my hand, aud eagerly would learn, 


And mingling sounds, well known, rejoice my wake-| What I have seen, and where so long have been. 


Some were young girls, to woman‘s beauty grown ; 

Some were old men, who look'd no older now ; 

Some were young lads, whom at the school I'd known, 

But now, erect with manhood’s ample brow, 

They bore the sinewy arm, that rules the spade and 
plough. 


XVI. 


If they of distant seenes desired to learn, 

And bent with eager gaze my tale to hear, 

I too, with heart as eager, asked in turn, 

Of scenes that nearer lay, but doubly dear. 

Full many were the thoughts, that fill’d my mind, 
Of sylvan sights, that once delighted me ; 

Nor was the heartfelt pleasure small to find, 

Of hills and brooks, of fields and favorite tree, 
So closely like the past, the present history. 


XVII. 


Still flow’d my lov'd, my native stream ; and o'er 
Its solitary path hung arching still 


He bade me welcome back, to friends and home once The came luxuriant vine. The beech still bore 


Its tempting nuts, where I was wont to fill 

My eager hands, when, at the sun's decline, 

I trod the vales, the errant flocks to call. 

Still built the crow upon the ancient pine ; 

And where the oak o'erspread the waterfall, 

The squirrel watch’d his hoard, and kept his airy hall. 


XVIII, 

And oft I ask’d, with sympathy sincere, 

Who yet were living, who had sunk to rest ? 

Whom fortune in ber smiles had come to cheer, 

Or, deep in poverty and grief, depress'd ? 

Where were the lads, whose pleasures ever new 

At early eve resounded long and loud ? 

And where the men, so gravely stern and true, 

Strong in their aged locks, the fields that plough’d, 

Though = perhance gone hence, or sorrowfully 
ow d? 


NIX. 


The sturdy miller, -had he still his jest, 

As rough and honest, as in days of yore ? 

And poor, decrepid Jenks‘ among the rest, 

Did he still beg his bread from door to door ? 

And she, with scrutinizing features old, 

That sought into the maiden’s palm to pry, 

Hath she her last, prophetic legend told ? 

Thus went inquiry round, ‘in converse high,” 

And heart leap’d forth to heart, and kindling eye to eye. 


XX. 

And now the eve was far advanced and dim, 

And closing round the fire, as in my youth, 

We reverently sung the Evening Hymn, 

And then my Father read the Word of Truth. 

The sight of that Old Bible moved my heart, 

And stirr'd anew the scarcely sleeping tears. 

From childhood, till the morn that saw me part, 

I ever knew it, clasp’d, and dark with years, 

At morn and eve brought forth, to wake our hopes and 





fears. 
XXI. 
| And then he offer’d up the Evening Prayer, 
Pour'd from a humble, reverential breast ; 


| Not the mere show of trath and love was there ; 

| 'The heart acknowledg’d what tle lips express’d. 

He uttered thanks, that, ere his days were pass’d, 

He saw, save one that moulder’d in the earth, 

(Too bright that loved one’s joyful beam to last,) 

His scatter’d children gather'd to his hearth. 

Thus God his people loves ; nor scorns their humble 
worth. ; 





XXIT. 


| There are some men, that make a scoff at prayer, 

| At early morn, or at the close of day. 

| Ah, litle do they know, how grief and care 

Before true supplication meft away. 

How pleasant ‘tis, when sorrows pierce the heart, 
To tell them to our heavenly Father's ear! 

He plucks with gentle hand the hostile dart, 

And, even when he looks with frown severe, 
Is-ever prompt to bend, his children’s griefs to hear. 


XXIII. 


At morning's light I held my pensive track 

Where scatter’d elms and mourmng willows grew, 
Along the deeply sounding Merrimack. 

A little hillock met my anxious view ; 

"T'was my lov'd Lucy’s grave, my sister's grave ; 
Her grassy turf and monumental stone. 

Nought but the sympathizing woods.and wave 
Behold my bitter grief, and heard my moan— 

"Bwas good to slied the tear—'twas good to be alone. 
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MAINE FARMER, 








XXIV. 
Iiow oft around the hearth, the eve before, 
{ cast my eyes, but saw no Lucy near— 
She was not nam'd, lest naming should restore 
The mournful memory, the bitter tear. 
She was the sister next to me in age— 
Companion of my walks, with me she took, 
Along the hills, her summer pilgrimage, 
Or climb’d the rocks, or souglit the shaded brook, 
That in its mirror bright gave back her maiden look. 


AXV. 
Together to the distant school we went, 
And when the snows perplex d the doubtful way, 
The helping hand to guide ber forth I lent, 
Well pleos'd my skill and courage to display. 
And often with a kind selicitude, 
When weary | return d from plough or spade, 
She wiped my heated brow, and brought my food, 
And in ber smiles aud sylvan grace array 'd, 
More than a brother's care, a brother's love repaid. 


——— 


XXVI. 
Mary and Lucy! Those were household names, 
That messages to joyous fancy brought, 
And urg'd upon my heart their sacred claims, 
Whatever lands my wandering footsteps sought. 
‘They were my only sisters—one is gone— 
And though a sister lives to bless me yet, 
That other star, which o'er my pathway shone, 
Beneath the ocean wave, its ray is set, 


But never shall this heart, this mourning heart forget. 





SUMMARY. 


The advertisement of Mr, Pitts in reply to Me. Whitman 


was received too late for this week’s paper. 


Heavy Damages.—A few days ago an important case 

was tried at the Upited States District Court, held at 
Columbus, Ohio, Judges WLean and Leavit, presiding. 
‘The parues were McKenney vs. Neil, Moores & Co., 
stage coach proprietors. It was shown satisfactorily 
to the court and jury, that Messrs. Neil, Moore & Co. 
were very extensively concerned as stage coach pro- 
prietors, and generally gave entire Sulisfaction to the 
public. Yet, im this instance, it was evident that the 
great injury sustained to the plaintift was caused by 
the upsetting of the coach while in the eli irge of a 
driver who was incapable of taking charge of the hor- 
ses. Uhe jury returned a verdict of damages for the 
plaintill, of five thousand three hundred and twenty 
three dollars. 

Heavy Clip.—Mr. 8. Brownell, of Nashville, Chau- 
tauque county, lately sheared from one of ! is sheep a 
Hleece weighing fourteen pounds. The animal is of 
the Saxony breed, and weighs 134 Ibs. exclusive of his 
coat. 

Tbe Theatre in Petersburg, Va., has been convert- 

-ed inte a Presbyterian Church. 

Flour in Maryland.—We learn from the Baltimore 
Commercial Journal that the miller’s year, ending on 
the BUth of June last, was the most productive in the 
city of Baltimore, of any year known. The aggre- 

gate, including half barrels, was 746,277 barrels of 


wheat flour, worth at ®5 per barrel, $3,731,385. 


Fishing business in 1840.—The cod fishing business 
to the Grand Bank this year has entirely fuled, and 
most of the vessels are on their way home with one 
half to one third fares. The diflerence to the towns 
of Beverly and Marblehead, between this and last 





year's catch and prices, will amount to a sam exceed- 
ing two hundred thousand dollars. Beverly has about 
seventy large vessela in the Grand Bauk Ashing, and 
Marblehead nearly one hundred. 


The Australian bee is no larger than the common 
fly, and hives in a tree, whence the natives take the 
honey to sweeten water for drinking. 


On the 24th inst. a son of the Rev. Mr. Webber, 
stationed Methodist preacher, in the city cf Portland. 
was thrown accidentally from a cart, and the wheel) 
passed over his neck and killed him instantly. 


Silk Culture.—The recent passage of a law by Con- 
gress laying a drty on silks, is calculated to advance 
this new oecupation, which is now rapidly developing 
itself, and must speedily become one of paramount in- 
terest to the Union at large. The greatuse of animal 
labor and of machinery in our country, forms a coun- 
lerpoise to the manual labor of Europe; and the supe- 
riority of our climate, fertility of our soil, and skill 
and energy of our citizens, give us pre-eminent ad- 
vantages over other countries. 


The Chicago Democrat says—Peaple are much more 
liberal with their advice to editors, than with their 
moaey. 

Waterville College —The Annual Commencement of 
this institution is to be held on Wednesday the 22th 
inst. We learn that Robert Rantoul Jr. Esq. of Bos- 





ton, is expected to address the literary societies on the 
aAvening previous. 





Steamboat Accident.—The steamboats Geo. Dudley 
and North Carolina came in collision on the night of 
the 25th ult. between 25 and 30 miles to the north and 
east of Georgetown, and the North Carolina went 
down almost immediately. The crew and passengers 
were all saved, but much valuable baggage was lost.— 
Several members of Congress were returning home, 
who lost their trunks and money. 


Memorandum on Newspapers sent per Post.—A case 
was tried on ‘Tuesday, in the U. 8. Court at Boston for 
the recovery of a penalty of five dollars for a viola- 
tion of the Post Office law, in writing a memorandum 
upon the margin of a paper. The hand writing could 
nut be proved, and a verdict of not guilty had to be 
rendered. 


Texas.—The city of Houston has ordained that all 
persons found lying drunk in the streets, market house 
or inclosure, or in any out Jot within the limits of the 
city, shall be sentenced to work upon the streets of 
the city for a term of not less thirty days for the first 
offence, and not Jess than sixty days for each subse- 
quent offence. And farther that any person convicted 
before the mayor or recorder of making a noise in the 
streets, to the disturbance of the citizens, shall be fin- 
ed not less than ten, nor more than one hundred dol- 
lars. 


It has been reported by a committee of Tobacco 
Planters, held at Washington in May last, that there 
are about one million five hundred thousand souls en- 
geged in the manufacture and culture of ‘Tobacce in 
the United States, or ove tenth of the whole popula- 
tion! 


Rev. Wm. R. Babcock of Westerly R. I. has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become the Rector of Christ's 
Church, Gardiner. 


A Mr. Le Plain in the back part of Gardiner, in a 
state of derangement, lately set fire to his barn, which 
was consumed with its contents. He seemed very 
anxious for the safety of the hens and swallows. 


Edwin Campbell of Cherryfield was recently killed 
by the accidental discharge of a gun while hunting. 


Shameful.—Three Mormons were carried away from 
lilinois by a party of Missourians a few days since, and 
severely whipped, on a charge of stealing. The case 
was a most flagrant one. 


A most melancholy event happened on Monday of 
last week in Swanzey, N. H. The widow of the late 
Mr. Joshua Sawyer (daughter of Mr. James Olcott) 
took a bridle in her band about 11 o'clock, to catch a 
horse in the pasture. Atone o'clock, she was found 
lying senseless, having been kicked, and herskull bro- 
ken. : 


The Kensington Riot.—The value of the public house 
destroyed by the riot in the neighbornood of Philadel- 
phia, on Monday evening,was about $8,000—exclusive 
of the loss of Mr Ewory, by the destruction of his fur- 
niture, &ec., which was 2 or $3,000. 


Boundary Commissioners.—Professor Cleaveland of 
Bowdoin College, Captain Talcott of the Army, and 
Professor Remick of New York, Commissioners, have 
been appointed by the President of the United States, 
to explore and eurvey our North Eastern Boundary line 

The Augusta Age says that the Commission will di- 
vide itself into three parties ; one to procced from the 
head waters of either the Connecticut or the Kennebec, 
vorth-easterly alung the highlands; another to com- 
mence at the Bay of Chaleur, and proceed south-wes- 
ierly towards the first party; and the third party to 


i start from the monument at Mars’ Hill, and proceed 


northerly to the highlands and also westerly along the 
highlands alleged to exist, and claimed by the British 
Government, to be the true treaty bighlands. It was 


| contemplated by the President, that the Commission- 


ers should meet in Portland, on the 5th inst., and they 
will probably doso, unless some short delay should a- 
rise trom the fact that Professor Cleveland of Bruns- 
wick, has declined the appointment as one of the 
Commissioners, which was tendered him, and which 
nay, render a new appointment necessary. 


At Waltham, (Mass ) on Friday last,a man named 


| John Prophy, after eating a dinner of fish was taken 


suddenly ill, and died next morning. It was supposed 
he was poisoned by the lead, in the glazing of the pot, 
affecting the brine ip which the fish was ptckled.— 
Other members of the family were made sick, but have 
recovered. 

Avother preliminary meeting has been held in Phil- 
adelphia, and a committee appointed, with the view 
to the organization of a Company for the establisin- 
ment of steam packets between that city and England. 


Another of our fine packet ships is added to the 
number lost. The Republican bound to New Orleans, 
went ashore on Abico, and vessel totally lost, cargo 
taken to New Orleans by the wreckers in a very dam- 
aged state. The ship is valuable, and is insured for 
forty thousand dollars, and pretty well divided.—W. Y. 
Express. 


One hundred passengers, the Boston Transcript 
thinks, will sail in the Brittannia. 


ee ee, 





The foll . ELECTIONS. 
e io owing ta le has been com ‘“ . 
care, anc is believed to be accurate : piled with great 


State election. Pres. electio 

New Hampshire, March 10 November Q 
Connecticut, Apnl 6 “ 9 
Rhode Island * 15 « 4" 
Virginia, “« 23 “ 2 
*Louisiana, July 6 “ 3 
Alabama, August 3 “ 9 
Kentucky, “ 1,3,4 “ 2 
Indiana, “ 3 “ 9 
Lilinois, s 3 “ 9 
Missouri, = 3 “ Q 
Tennessee ” 6 “ 19 
North Carolina,.in August, “ 19 
*Vermont, Sept. | “ 10 
*Maine, “14 “ 

*Georgia, Oct. 5 “ 3 
Maryland, ~~ cS 6 
South Carolina, oR Legislature 
*Pennsylvania, one ovember 9 
*Ohio, a “ 6 
*New York, Nov. 2, 3, 4 2,3,4 
*New Jersey, Mo Be “« a4 
Mississippi, " 2 “ 9 
Michigan o 2 “ 2 
Arkansas, - 2 “ 9 
* Massachusexte, o 9 “ ) 
*Delaware, 5 10 se 


The States marked with a (*) star, choose members 
of Congress on the same day that State officers are 
chosen. 

The electors meet at the capitols of the respective 
States in which they are chosen, on the second day of 
December, and give in their ballots for President and 
Vice President. 

_In Baileyville, on Saturday last, three ladies were 
thrown from a chaise, by the fright of the horse. Miss 
Eddy, one of the ladies, had a Jeg broken, and was 
otherwise injured. Mrs. Smith, wife of Noah Smith 
Jr. of Calais, was also hurt. Mrs Fuller, of Milltown, 
escaped with shght injury. 

Much sickness is said to prevail all along the Ten- 
nessee river. Many farmers had deserted their farms 
and gone to the mountains, and the erops in the river 
bottoms were “ drowned out.”’ 


Prices.— At Cincinnati, oo July 21st, flour was se! 
ling at $3,25 per barrel, and wheat at 50 cents pe: 
bushels. 














SH arriey, 

In Boston, Capt. Sullivan Webster to Miss Eliza W 
Lopans, both of Mt. Desert. 

In Belfast, Mr. Jerome Stevenson to Miss Phel 
Sanborn. 

In Nantucket, Mr. James G. Bunker to Miss Jvanng 
H. Sprague, of Bath. 

in Hallowell, Capt. Wm. Wass to Miss Sarah M. 
Smiley. 

In Norway, Mr. Daniel B. Sawyer, of N. to Miss 
Fanny L. Brackett, of Harrison. 

iy Clinton, by Eld. E. Lewis, Mr. Joseph Gerald, of 


York, to Miss ‘Tabitha Adams, ot Canaan. 





~ - 
DOtED, 
In Bath, Rev. Silas Stearns, for many years paste 


of the Baptist Chureb. ' f 
In Cape Elizabeth, 2d inst. Mrs. Abigail Waltor 





wife of Mark Walton Jr., and only child of Mr. Wi'- 
liam Cobb, of that town. 

In Charieston, 8. C. James R. Pringle, for 20 years 
collector of that port. At the time of his death he bad 
just been appointed Receiver General of the Revenus 

In Boston, George Reed, one of the city constables, 
and long distinguished for his activity and succest & * 
police officer, aged 71. ; 

In Hallowell, Mrs. Eliza, wife of Daniei D. Lake- 


man, aged 37. 





THE WEATHER. 
Range of the Thermometer and Barometer at the office 
of the Maine Farmer. 
1840. ; 
Jaly.\| Thermom. Barometer. Weather. Wind 
31,| 64 74 76 |29,70 29.75 29,70,F. F. F. \ssw. s 
Ali 63 72 67 |29,75 29,75 29,70,C. R. Rest. 
2, 74 129-75 29,75 29,70\C. F. C. | Sk. 
$.) 71 77 73 (29,60 29,60 29.5510. F. R.js.  85¥. 
a, 72 79 77 (29,60 29,50 29,40;C. F.C. ssE. 
5, 74 75 73 (29,35 29,40 29,35\F. F. F. iS ae 
6,| 64 73 70 (29,35 29,35 29 ,30(f. F. F.\w. sh 
F. for Fair weather ; C. cloudy ; 
The place of these letters indicate the ¢ 
weather at each time of observation—viz, at sunrise, 
noon, and at sunset. 
s. Shower between observations. 
The direction of the wind is.noted al supr 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday July 27, 1540 
(From the New England Farmer.) 


At market 435 Beef Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 


00 Sheep. 60 Beef Cattle unsold. 


Barsamic SYRUP OF LIVERWORT. 
For cure of Consumplions, Coughs and Colds. 


I Beef ‘Cattle We reduce quotations to con- cine has been sold, (principally in the State of Maine,) 
*RICES— i 


corm to the sales ; first quality $6; second 5 50 a 575; 


third 4 50a 5 25. 


Cows and Calres—Sales at $19, 22, 25, 30, 23 a 40. 


tor and proprietor, J. B. Sears, a few years since. 
It is andoubtedly superior to any other article offered to 


se Dall, Lote eold for,@1 25, 1 33, 137, 158, |the peblic, salt seldom fails of giving relief where it inte. 
Sacep— . ‘ ’ 


Tl, 1 88, 2, and 2 50. 
Swine—None at market, and no demand. 


ken in due season. 
Although the superior virtues of this medicine are well 
known, and its qualities highly approved by many of the 








eet a eee —— 
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Livingston Academy--- Richmond. 


most respectable of the Medical Faculty, the following cer- 
tificates ure added for the satisfaction of those who may be 


4 oy next term of this Academy will commence on | afflicted with these diseases for which it is designed, several 


Monday the 17th of August, under the superinten- 

dence of Mr. Marsuauu Iinisn, the present principal, 
tinve eleven weeks. 
— from $3 to $3,50—Board in good families $1,50 
ver week. ‘This Academy is delighifutly situated in Rich- 
mond Village on the banks of the Kennebec River, and af- 
fords desirable facilities for pursuing with advantage the 
ysva! branches taught in similar institations. 


July 22, 1840 3w3l 


others may be seen on the biil of directions accompany ing 
‘ euch bottle. 

The andersigned takes pleasure in mentioning the prompt 
and essential relief which he experienced in a severe attack 
on the lungs in January last, from the ase of the Vegeta- 
ble Pulmonary Balsamic Syrap of Liverwort ; and cheer- 
fally testifies that in his opufon, itis a most beneficial med- 
icine in consuuptive con piaints, violent colds, or settled 








For Saic, 
SMALL FARM containing 22 acres, 2 miles nortl 


4 


state, cuts annually 10 or 12 tons of hay. 


from Winthrop Village, with a small House, Barn, 
Shed, wood shed, &e. with an orchard in a fine bearing 


are suffering under afflictions of this kind, 

Thomaston, Feb. 16, 1831. Puitip Umer. 
‘| Certificate of Dr. Goodwin, an experienced Physicran of 
Thomaston. 


story dwelling Heuse at Winthrop village. For further | this town, which he calls Vegetable Pulmonary Balsamic 


particulars enquire of the subscriber. 


CALEB HARRIS. 
Winthrop, Aug. 7, 1840. 8w3l 


‘Ereasurer’s Office, 
Augusta, July 29, 1840. 





Syrup of Liverwort, forthe cure of Consumptions , Coughs, 
Jolds, &c., and in my opinion itis superior to any Cough 
Drops that has come within my knowledge. 
‘Thomaston, April 2, 1831. Jacon Goopwin. 
The undersigned having parchased the original recipe for 
| this syrup, has made arrangements to have Agents in the 





Non is hereby given, that the Aanual Schoo! Fund | principal towns in New England supplied with it. Purcha 


apportioned to the several ‘Towns and Cities in this | sets will be careful that the bill of directions are signed by | 


; EARS GENUINE Veerraste PULMONARY 


More than 75,000 bottles of this very valuable medi- 


since it was first offered to the public by the original inven- 


cough, and earnestly recommends this Medicine to all who | have an TRON FOUNDRY connected w ith the 


I do hereby certify, that I have this day examined the 
Also my two | compos tion of a Medicine prepared by John B. Sears of 





Agricultural Notice. 


~ members of the Kennebee County Agricultural 
Society are reminded that their semi-annus! meeting 
will be holden at Masonic Hall in Winthrop village, on 
| Wednesday the 26th day of August next, at one o clock in 
the afternoon. 

It will be recollected that at the last meeting of the So- 
| ciety a Commitiee was chosen to take into consideration 
the expediency of changing the place of holding the annual 
Cattle Show and Fair of the Society, and wo report at the 
then next semi-annual or annual meeting of the Society. 
As this subject may come up for action at this meeting, and 
it being the only one to be held previous to the Cattle Show, 
it is hoped that a general attendance of all the members 
will be present Wma. Noyes, Ree. Sec’y. 
| Winthrop, July 17, 1840. 





‘Machine Shop and fren Foundry. 
| HOLMES & ROBBINS woold inform the public that 
they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING 

BUSINESS as usual, at the Village in GARDINER, 
where they will be in readiness at all times to accommo- 
date those who may favor them with their custom. ‘They 
Ma- 
chine Shop, where persons can have almost every kind of 
Casting made at short notice. Persons wishing for Mill 
} work or Castings for Mills, will find it particularly to their 
advantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that 
kind of work is very extensive and as good as can be found 
in any place whatever 

Castings of verious kinds kept constantly on hand—sueh 
as Cart and HW’agon Hubs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, 
Ash and Boiler Mouths, Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of 
different kinds and sizes, Ac. &e. 

All orders for Machinery or Castings exeented on the 
most reasovable terms, without delay. 
Repairing done as usual. d 
Gardiner, March 21, 1849. 





lvl2 


State, or the year 1840, together with the Roll of Accounts | H. Fuller or 8. Page, and the name of the former stamped | PITTN WAC i INE 
+ J 4 


lor rations to the Militia, &c. will be paid at the adjourned in the seal, and my own name written on the outside label 


session of the Legislature in September, upon application 
at this oflice. D. WILLIAMS, ‘Treasurer. 


—s Wove Wire. 


EXIF subscriber would inform the public that he is pre- 


pared to furnish wove Wire of all descriptions, and of | 88° } J E Ladd, Eben Faller and A Hatch, Avgusta ; 


T. B. MERRICK, 

| The following are among the Agents for selling the above 
jSyrap ; Wm C Stimpson & Co., Pratt & King, and May- 
nard and Noyes, Boston ; J 8 Harrison, Salem, A Carter, 
| Portland; Geo W Holden, Bangor ; R 8 Blasdell, ‘Thom- 


f 


: A - ‘ TT. Dork) ‘, Santa | ¢ . rsans ’ ae 
the best quality, as cheap as it can be obtained in Boston. I Perkins, Gardiner ; Geo Williston, Brunswick ; Dr J 


Wire can be furnished at short notice for Grist Mil, clean- 


vers, sieves, separaters, cellar window frames, cheese ik 


screens, sieves for separating peas from oats, &c. of any 


required width or dimensions. ‘Those wanting wire for | 
any of the above purposes are respectfully invited to call | 
All orders by mail will be 


and examine for themselves. 
promptly attended to, 
Winthrop, July 11, 1840. 


C. C. HOSLEY. 
Gw27 


E’reedonra. 


Nowe is hereby given, that in consideration of twen- | tificates from Physicians, who have prescribed it, and oth- | 
_ 


ty-five dollars, to ine paid, | have this day relinquish- 


edtomy minor son, DANIEL TORSEY, his time until 


he shail arvive at the age of twenty-one years. J shall 
therefore neither claim any of his earnings nor pay any 
debts of his contracting after this date 

ay WILLIAM ‘TORSEY, 
ihitness: Isaac f,oLMEs. 
Winthrop, July 18, 1840. 


3w29 


YVWonmouth Academy. 

‘UE Pall Term will commence on Monday the 31st of 
August, under the care of Mr. N. ‘l'. True. The 
mathematical department will be under the care of Mr. 
en}. Ui. Kimball who has proved a successful teacher in 
“vision of labor. Yopng Ladies and Gentlemen who 
“isi to aitend a systematic and thorough course of instrac- 
0, will find this a profitabie place of resort. It is, how- 
“ver, absolutely necessary that students be present, at, or 
““y bear the opening of the school, as the loss of one day 
Wil often seriously retard their progress during the whole 


lero, 


? 
: 
‘ 


e:. course of Lectures on Chemistry will commence 
“" the term and continge during the Fall and Spring 
"ms.  Leetures will also be delivered before a select class 
_ such as Contemplate teaching the ensuing winter. Books 
_ Stationery can be purchased at the Academy. Good 
mips may be obtained on the most reasunable terms. 
“tf108—In the General English Department, $3,00. 

fr 18 cea, sm do. and Classical do. $3,75, 
u NEH. PIERCE, Sec’y. 
“nmouth, July 30, 1840. 6w30 


Wanted, 
. A GIRL to do house work. Enquire at this office. 





Mr. Bailey’s School 


a be re-opened for the instruction of young la- 


_ and gentiemen in the various branches of a 
Sees practical education, on Monday, the 7th of 


Tuition $3,00 and $3,50. 


A Berry, Saco—& for sale by most of the stores in the coun 





Vegetable Syrup. 
FOR FEMALES, en encicnte. 


| ‘Oe most safe and effectual remedy for lessening the 

pains and sufferings attendent on paturient WomeN, 

| that has ever been discovered. 

| Directions for using it, &c., are briefly stated in a small 

| pamphlet that accompanies each bottle; in which are cer- | 


ler Gentlemen whose Wives have used it. 
Prepared by 8S PAGE, Druggist, Hallowel!, Me. to | 
| whom orders may be directed. 
it is also for sale by the dozen or single bottle by W. C. 
| Stimson & Reed, No. 114 State -treet, Boston ; Noyes 
& Robbins, Winthrop ; J. E. Ladd, Jugusta ; Charles 
‘Tarbell, Gardiner ; 1. Alden, Waterville ; Nath’| Weld, | 
| Bath ; G. Williston, Brunswick ; A. Carter & Chs, E, 
| Beckett, Portland ; Geo. W. Holden, Bangor ; W. O 
| Poor, Belfast ; Doct. J. A. Berry, Saco; V. Fogg § | 
|Co. Thomaston ; R. 8S. Blasdeit, East Thomaston ; 
Edmond Dana, Wiscasset; C. Church, Jr. Phillips ; 
| tl. B. Lovejoy, Fayette ; John Sides, Waldoboro’ ; §. 
W. Bates, Worridgewock. 
March 7, 1840. 


eoptl.9 

A GENTLE CALL. 
| We are aware that the times are uncommonly hard, | 
business dull, and very litthe money circulating, and) 
that it is bad enough to suffer the pinch of the times, | 
without being dunned. But there are many of our | 
subscribers owing us who always have a little money | 
|on hand, and can spare it as well now as at any other, 
itime. Wehave a pretty heavy bill becoming due | 
soon for paper, &c. and every little will help us. 

Those therefore who can send us in a little will ma- | 
terially assist us. All we ask is enough to enable us | 
to get along comfortably till business is more brisk | 
and cash more plenty. 





NOYES & ROBBINS. | 


| 
Stray Morse. 


Strayed or stolen from the pasture of Samuel Tarbox of 
Danville, (Me.,) on the night of the 6th instant, a dark 
Bay Horse, about ten sen old, one or both hind feet 
white, a white stripe in his face, scars on the back part of 
his thigh, white spots on the back, and on the back part of 
his forelegs near the beliy. Whoever will give informa- 
tion to the subscriber in Hartland through the Maine Far- 
mer or otherwise, where said Horse may be found, shall 








Winthrop, July 20, 1840, 





be suitably rewarded and all necessary aes i 
JOHN STINCHFIELD. 
Hartland, July 11, 1840. f28 


lthat Mr Kendall used under } 


| vention of it. 


\for Thrashing & Cleansing grain. 
Spam subscribers hereby give notice that they continue to 

carry on the business of butiding * Pitts Machine for 
} thrashing and cleansing grain“? at Winthrop Village, as 
| usual. with the latest improvements, where they will con- 
| stantly have said machines on hand on sach terme, they 
trust, as will be satisfactory to all who may Ww ish to pur- 
chase. ‘lhe Machine weighs only 650 pounds, built with 


_ | the best materials and in a strong and workmanlike man- 


| ner, and is easily keptin repair, It thrashes and eleans all 
| kinds of grain in the most perfect manner, at the rate of 
) fir: m 25 to 50 bushels per hour, accordiwg to the hind and 
quality of the grain. For the satislaction of these who are 
unacquainted with ils merits, relerence may be had to those 
who have tested its ulility. 


S. BENJAMIN, 
°4 ©. DAVIS, 


Mr. Eprrorn :—T noticed in your last, a false and 
abusive attack on me by Hiram A. Pitts, whieh cor 
pels me to state some fiets respecting Mts “ original 
invention, about which he now prates so loudly 
He says, ‘Tam anwilling that a set of onprincipled 


» . ! ae han » . 
}interlopers should come forward at this time, claiming 
ito be the inventors of my machine, &e 


' if we igh 
bor Pitts intends this for me, as he says he does in so 
many words, | would just inquire if the plrase would 
not better apply to himeelf and coadjutors, when we 
take into the account the fact that some eight or ten 
years ugo John A. Pitts and this same Hiram A. Pitts 
came to me with aearding machine chain and reli 
circular saw carriage 
(which are known as an English invention) for infer 
ination how to make a patent thrashing machine that 
would evade Lane's patent. No doubt the increased 
demand for my machine has excited his malignity and 
induced him to take this ungentlemanly course. [f I 
rightly understand my friend Pitte, he invidiously ac- 
cuses me of taking his inventions and slightly altering 
them and using them as my own. 

I know not to what he refers. If it be to the Cytin- 
der that I have used and altered, or in other words, 
lengthened out to two feet, ] am prepared to prove, if 
required, that he and J. A. Pitts liad no part in the in- 
He says that my machine for thrashing 
and cleansing grain is substantially his, which is not 
true. Itis a well known fact that he ig in the habis 
of claiming all thrashing machines, of whatever in 
vention, built in this vicinity. Now I challenge friend 
Pitts to specify one claim in his machine that 1 use im 
mine. In conclusion, |] will say that! shall set my 
machine to work in this town on Pitts’ unsold territo- 
ry, and I shall be prepared to meet him with his ma- 
chine ov any barn floor of grain, or bejare {any Court 
of Justice. 

LUTHER WHITMAN. 

Winthrop, July 29th, 1840. 





qualities, for sale at this office. 
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MAINE FARMER 








_ POETRY. 


HEALTH AND INDOLENCE AT 
SIDE OF A LADY. 
INnDOLENC E. 








THE BED- 





‘Oh, gentle Lady, rise net yet, 
The morning air is cold, 

And lovely visions o'er your head 
Shall wave their wings of gold. 


Your bed of down, how soft and warm, 
Sweet slumbers close your eyes, 

No cares disturb, no fears molest-— 
Then, Lady, do not rise. 


Sleep till the sun, with silent pace, 
Has reacved his Lighest noon ; 
Then rise to breathe the balmy air 
And fragrant breath of June.’ 


MEALTAH. 


‘Oh, Lady, /ist not to the lay 
That arutul syren sings ; 

No tongue the countless woes can tell, 
That in her train she brings. 


Then, Lady, rise! the morning air 
Your languid frame shall brace, 

Shall give new vigor to your step, 
And beauty to your face. 


The eastern skies are tinged with gold, 
Rich music fills the air, 

There's perfume on the morning breeze, 
And beauty every where. 


Oh waste not thus the morning's prime, 
Nor let me call in vain ; 

Think, Lady, think, if now refused, 
1 ne'er may call again. 


Disease, even now, with secret power, 
is busy at your heart, 

llas plucked the roses trom your cheek, 
And caukered every part.’ 


The Lady heard the warning voice, 
Her heart was filled with dread ; 

Her curtains slowly she unclosed, 
And raised her languid head. 


With anxious eyes she gazed around, 
Then tried in vain to rise, 

While Lodolence, with gentle force, 
Pressed down her weary eyes. 


With chains invisible, though strong, 
She kept her in her power, 

Nor was that Lady seeu again 
in garden, hall, or bower. 


Cambridge, June 1, 1840. 
Register and Observer. 














- MISCELLANEOUS. 





Original. 
NATURE OF ENVY. 


Of a'l passions, that render the life of man unhap- 
py, produce disgust and misery in society, and lead to 
numberless evils in every situation, envy is one of the 
most conspicuous. In considering the various rela- 
tions in which it is exerted, we find as would natural- 
ly be expected, that first, it destroys the bappiness of 
its votary. As its very nature iy to inflame the mind, 
to excite the malignant passions and to stir up every 
evil propensity of man. He cannot be happy in the 
exercise of it. His infelicity is seen in his downcast 
countenance and his ever-longing eyes fixed on some 
object of hatred. He is ever tormented by his own 
evil desigusand wicked machinations. As well might 
he expect happiress and security amid the horrors of 
the black bellowing jempest, asin such a storm of 
contending passions. As well might he expectsafety, 
while gliding round the vortex of the horrid Mael- 
stroom every moment drawing nearer to destruction. 

It also destroys the happiness of society ina great 
degree. It divides and sets it at variance, opposes 
and endangers its best interests, weakens and destroys 
its benejits. It gives it an isolated appearance, scat- 
tering its components to the four winds of heaven.— 
It is this, that makes true the assertion, “That a 
prophet is not without honor, save in his own country.” 
Thus driving intellect and worth to other places to 
seek the rewards due to their merits. It accelerates 
emigration and adds to the miseries of a roving life, 
unhappily mingling diverse manners and customs. It 
hinders the progress and dissemination of truth ;— 
each one striving with all his power to extend his own 
doctrine, promote his own purpose, and waging a kin« 
of warfare with all others, although the subject in dis- 
pute be of the least consequence inthe world. Were 
it not for this, truth would spread and happier days 
would be seen, than have ever gladdcned the earth, 
‘With this for a ruling principle, society can expect 





} 


| 
i 


' 
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nothing but misery or extermination, for there can be 
no happiness in perpetual contention. Through con- 
\tinual fear of being outdone, man is lead to adopt the 


detestable acts of deceit, and to go in the by-paths of 


fraud, and to-use any means whatever to increase his 
store of ill-gotten gains. He says to conscience, de- 
part, and to reproof “ go thy way for this time.” It is 
‘this which furnishes themes for the tale-bearer & em- 
| ployment for the idle. ‘Ihe envious man is very much 
grieved at his neighbor’s good fortune, and begins 
therefore to pull it down by all the means in his pow- 
et. His good name also pierces him to the heart, and 
slander mast go a messenger to sully its splendor. 


Envy is of the most intricate nature imaginable.— 
Ignorance is its guide; deceit, its support; fraud and 
contention, its attendants; defamation, its herald and 
destruction, tts triumph. “It sacrifices truth and 
kindness to very weak temptations, and is, above all 
other vices, inconsistent with the character of a so- 
cial being.” For it causes the greatest evils without 
the smallest returns of benefit to its votary. It robs 
others of peace,happiness, property and a good name, 
but it enriches not its possessor. It gives others woe, 
but its admirers no comfort. It satisfies revenge, but 
gives no enjoyment. 


It is closely allied to avarice, leading to encroach- 
ments and extortions. This together with his cove- 
tous feelings leads the envious to oppress the poor 
and ali within his iron grasp. Gis greedy desire is 
never satiated by gain, nor his eyes with abundance. 
[t fills the earth with poverty, hunger, misery! It 
clothes in sack cloth, and causes mento sit in ashes, 
It fosters quarrels and promotes contentions, Indeed 
it might be said with truth, that it is the principal 
cause of all such calamities. It is continually at work 
to invent some way to overthrow human happiness; 
and nothing could be more suecessful, for every other 
passion wil] come to its aid and enlist under its ban- 
ner. With such an association, it is easy to overcome 
every opposition, and to proceed in its mighty course 
of desolation. Every thing bows before it and it be- 
comes the ruler of nations, even civilized nations, 


It generates wars and increases all their miseries.— 
This is easy to be seen from the very nature of the 
case, Envy leads to encroachment, and encroach- 
ment to war; then follow in quick succession inva- 
sion and retaliation,promiscuously intermingling mise- 
ry and destruction, Fair fields are drenched in blood, 
and human bones lie blenching in every clime. Pleas- 
ant towns are made heaps and many a plain is cover- 
ed with the dead. The “horrid gates” are open and 
impious fury rages without restraint through the earth 
with ghastly forms by day and terrific ones by night. 


It subverts empires and overturns republics. By 
novrishing a jeslous spirit it is continually sowing the 
seeds of destruction. It blights their prospects and 
plots against their best interests, It overthrows their 
institutions and kills their patriotism. It sows discon- 
tent and disunion, invents intrigues, works fraud, fur- 
nishes misery, promotes contention, annihilates deco- 
rum, nullifies law, destroys virtue and settles down 
auarchy, like night on the sea, Such being the bane- 
ful influences of ths dire spirit it would seem strange 
that no measures are taken to remove this curse from 
the land and world, That a passion so fraught with 
evil should be suffered to have an uninterupted reign. 
That the root of almost all evil should remain undis- 
turbed, while such mighty efforts are put forth to lop 
its branches ‘That all the great should war with the 
effect, but yet should not seek the original cause and 
labor for its removal. 
ren, the peace men here Jabored hard to show the 
dreadful effects of war, have painted in the most glow- 
ing colors ane oratorical strains the miseries resulting 
from this huge engine of the evil one, have shown 
murdered fathers, widowed ‘mothers, orphan children 
and disconsolate relations, have described the loss of 
happiness, dismemberment of society, increase of 
crimes, and loss of souls. And in short have proved 
what every one believes and readily admit that war is 
an evil and preparations for it, a caiamity. Hence 
they conclude and urge that these evil results should 
be dore away, without saying a word about their 
cause. In this theretore we believe there is a little of 
absurdity. For we might as well command the migh- 
ty river to cease flowing without cutting off the 
streams, rivulets and springs, which form its volume 
of waters as to try to do away war, without first de- 
stroying epvy, together with blood thirsty revenge 
and its other children and constant attendants, which 
are the sole.cause of the evils of war. As wel] might 
we expect to banish drunkenness, the effect produced 


For instance, our good breth-| 





9 
connected with, and dependant upon it should 
moved, that war would be done away, be re- 
Notwithstanding the evils resulting from ie 
So great, extensive and powerful; yet it rn 


smal! and depraved minds. It is utterly j 
with the noble and elevated soul, which scorns a base 
action. {t cannot flourish in the mind which takes a 
high stand, for the melioration of the world and the 
good of mankind. How can so dissimilar things be 
joined together? How can they beat together in gpj- 
son? How can virtue go * hand in hand” with envy 
[t is inconsistent with the character of the free, the 
wise, or the brave man. They need none of its po- 
tent aid. They wish to have no acquaintance with 
‘that, which will work destruction to themselves, to 
those connected with them and involve the world jn 
ruin. They consider it the lowest of the low, the ba- 
sest of the base, the vilest of the vile, the meanest 
and most contemptible passion that ever entered into 
the heartof man. They therefore discard jt altogeth- 
er and fix their minds on those things, which will be 
of usefulness to mankind and render themselves im. 
mortal. Epuesvs. 
Farmington, July 1, 1840. 


Butter Wanted ° 
Q pounds of good Butter wanted in payment for 
200 the Maine Farmer, to be delivered at the of. 
fice in Winthrop, for which a fair price will be al- 
lowed. 
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Freedom. 


noree is hereby given, that for a valuable considera 
LN tion, I have this day relinquished to my son, Samvu- 
EL ‘Torsey, his time anti) he shall arrive at the age of 
twenty-one years. I shall therefore neither claim any of 
his earnings nor pay any debts of his contracting after this 
date. WILLIAM TORSEY. 
Winthrop, July 22, 1840. 3w30 


For sale er to Let. 


HE subscriber offers for gale or to let the farm on 
which he now lives, situated on the main road be- 
tween Winthrop and Readfield, about 4 miles from Win- 
throp village and 2 miles from the village of Readfield, 
containing ubout 100 acres of goud land, two thirds of 
which is under cultivation and in pasture, and one third in 
wood land principally of a yoong srowth—good stone wal! 
—well watered, and two good wells of water—the buil- 
dings are in pretty good condition, ‘The whole will be 
sold on reasonable terms, and possession given immediate- 
ly, with or without the crops, stock and farming tools.— 
For fuither particulars enquire of 
‘THOMAS THURSTON. 
Readfield, Ju'y 30, 1840. 3w3U 


Notice. 

TRAYED from the owner on the 10th inst. a gray 
fey Mare, with dark mane and tail. Said Mare is 6 or 7 
years old—had a yoke on when she lefi—no shoes on be- 
hind, and had been roweled in the breast this sammer. 
Whoever will return her to me or give information where 


she may be found shall be suitably rewarded. 
JASON KING. 
3w29 











Monmouth, July 20, 1840. 


Garden Implements, 
A good assortment for sale at this office. 











The Waine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Aris, 

las PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT WINTHROP 
| By NOYES & ROBBINS; 
E. HOLMES, Epirer. 


Price $2,00 a year. @2,50 will be charged if pay- 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A deduction of 20 
cents will be made to those who pay casH in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction 10 those who pay belore 
the publication of the 26th namber, at which time pay 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

No paper will be discontinaed until all arrearages a 
paid, except at the option of the publishers ; and when 
payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more than 
have been received, should be paid for. . 

icc Any person who will obtain six responsible sv 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his ser 
vices. 

tc A few short advertisements will be inserted hes 
following rates. All less than a square $1,00 for three 
insertions. 1,25 per square, for three insertions. ( on- 
tinued three weeks at one half these rates. 

All letters on business must be free of postage 3 

When Agents make remittances it is very important 








by strong liquor, without drying up the distilleries of | us that they distinctly state to whom the money is to be 


it. And it is a well known principle of moral reason 
ing that if we remove the canse, the effect will cease 
to follow’ So.we conclude if envy and the passions 


credited, and at what Post Office each paper paid yn 
sent, as we cennot otherwise well find the name oP o 
books. 
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